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OCAL UNIONS that send in agreements to be approved by the General 
President should state the difference between the old agreement and 
the new one so that we, in this office, may have the information. 


sf wee, 8 


OCAL UNIONS when they get their agreements signed or approved 

by the employers should send into the office of the General President 
a copy of the agreement as signed by the employers. Many times after 
an agreement has been approved and returned by the General President, 
and negotiations between the local and the employers are started certain 
changes are made in the agreement before it is signed by the employers. 
Therefore, we should have on file in our office an exact copy of the agree- 
ment under which the local and employers are working. Send in a copy 


when signed. 
i 


T WOULD BE WELL for the Democratic South to copy the tolerance 

of the States of New York and Massachusetts in the selection of their 
candidate for President at the next Democratic convention. Al Smith, 
elected Governor of New York, and David I. Walsh, elected Senator of 
Massachusetts, were not elected by Democrats. They were elected mostly 
by the Republican Protestant votes which came to the rescue of the non- 
Protestant vote. The voters in those districts did not look at the religion 
or politics of the man; they only looked at what he has done and they 
paid him by a vote of confidence. The man and what he stands for is the 
main thing after all. Southern Democrats, take notice, else you will be 
out in the cold from 1928 until 1932. 


TTT 


LL ORGANIZATIONS in affiliation with this International Union are 
requested not to take any notice whatever of any appeal sent out by 


any local union for financial assistance unless the appeal has the sanction 
of the International Union. 


Te OF 


HE MILK WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION of Boston has been fighting 

one employer there, namely, the New England Creamery Products 
Company, formerly the Alden Brothers Company, for the past six months, 
and is making a splendid fight. The International Union has been paying 
benefits during that entire period at the rate of $10.00 a week to each 
man. The company has lost over one-half of its original business, which 
has gone to the other employers who are fair to the union. 

When you pay your per capita tax to the International it is used to 
help your fellow members in other places. 
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Report of Action Taken on Reso- 
lutions Introduced at the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Con- 


vention, October, 1926 


At the recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held 
in Detroit, Michigan, a resolution was 
introduced by Delegate Samuel 
Squib, International Granite Cutters’ 
Union with headquarters at Quincy, 
Mass., dealing with the long contro- 
versy over the conviction of Sacce 
and Vanzetti. 

There is no need of referring to the 
nature of this case as our member- 
ship throughout the country has been 
reading about it in the press of the 
nation for the past several years. The 
last “Resolve” of the resolution reads 
as follows: 

RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled de- 
mand an immediate investigation by the 
Congress of the United States of the ac- 
tions of the agents of the Department of 
Justice; the connection of the Department 
of Justice with the conviction of Sacco 
and Vanzetti; and the refusal of the De- 
partment of Justice to disclose its files on 
the Sacco and Vanzetti case. 

This resolution was referred to the 
committee handling matters of this 
kind and the committee after due con- 
sideration made the following report: 

The convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of last year and of several 
years prior thereto have repeatedly de- 
clared that Sacco and Vanzetti should be 
accorded a new trial in order that no man’s 
life may be placed in jeopardy without a 
just and fair trial and be found guilty be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. This insistence 
for a new trial was predicated on the doubt 
of many as to the guilt of these men and 
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because of the belief that the enforcement 
of this decision without a retrial and a full 
and complete opportunity to present all 
possible evidence having come to light 
either as to the guilt or innocence of these 
men would be a miscarriage of justice. 

The resolution presented indicates or at 
least raises a doubt that evidence has been 
or is being withheld by the Department of 
Justice relating to the guilt or innocence of 
these men. This in itself places the Depart- 
ment of Justice into serious question. It 
adds further doubt as to guilt or innocence 
of the men charged and found guilty of 
crime. Regardless of the character or atti- 
tude of mind of these men toward our gov- 
ernment or its institutions as a people we 
are deeply concerned that the power of 
government, or that of any of its depart- 
ments shall at no time be used unconsti- 
tutionally to jeopardize the life and liberty 
of any person. And because of the serious 
charge thus made we recommend reaffirma- 
tion of our former demand for a retrial 
and reference of this resolution to the 
Executive Council, with directions that it 
proceed immediately to inquire into the 
charge made and to have determined the 
truth or falsity of this charge by Congres- 
sional investigation, if that be necessary. 

The report of the committee was adopted 
by unanimous vote. 

Since the adjournment of the con- 
vention Judge Thayer of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, has refused 
to grant a new trial to those con- 
victed men. Recently a_ petition, 
signed by various individuals and 
societies, has been presented to the 
governor to remove Judge Thayer 
from the bench because of his pre- 
judiced views on the case, which it 
is claimed were responsible for his 
decision. Judges in Massachusetts 
are not elected ; they are appointed by 
the governor. 


At the Federation convention the 
Mexican situation was referred to in 
the report of the Executive Council, 
which is too lengthy to publish here, 
but the following extract is taken 
from the council’s report on this 
question : 

“The principle of tolerance is so 
firmly embedded in our trade union 
practices that, regardless of creed, 
nationality or race, wage earners can 
unite for the promotion of mutual 
economic interests. But if matters 


which should be determined person- 
ally are injected into a movement 
based upon mutuality, co-operation 
for any purpose becomes impossible. 
Without tolerance the individual is 
denied his right to decide his religious 
affiliations. For these various reasons 
the American Federation of Labor 
has not interfered in the difficult sit- 
uation that developed in Mexico over 
religious policies. The Federation has 
not tried in any way whatsoever to 
intervene in this matter and has made 
absolutely no effort to influence the 
decisions of the Mexican Federation 
of Labor. We believe that the Mexi- 
can labor movement should exercise 
unrestricted authority to make de- 
cisions for Mexican labor and to 
adopt policies to be pursued in their 
labor problems. We believe that the 
principle of tolerance is the key to 
personal liberties and that the right 
of decision must lie with those imme- 
diately concerned. Obviously this 
principle must obtain in the policies 
of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor. They have been scrupulously 
observed in our relations with 
Mexico. There are many convincing 
evidences of the success which has 
attended the efforts of the American 
Federation of Labor to influence the 
working people of Mexico and of the 
Latin-American republics in favor of 
the American Federation of Labor 
principles and trade union philosophy 
and trade union doctrines.” 

The report of the committee on 
this subject was as follows: 

Your committee notes with commanding 
attention and hearty approval the Execu- 
tive Council’s report upon this far-reaching 
and outstanding subject. 

In the early struggles of our own beloved 
country to establish justice, freedom, lib- 
erty, self-government, free press, free 
speech, and freedom of worship, to more 
effectively show the world at large that 
interference with any of these inalienable 
rights would not be tolerated nor would we 
brook outside interference even in South 
America, and to accentuate and emphasize 
this great principle the Monroe Doctrine 


found life and substance. 
In order that the A. F. of L. might 


(Continued on page 16) 
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- EDITORIAL & oy 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Barnum WAS RIGHT when he said, “There is a sucker born every min- 
ute.” Someone has added the words, “Yes, sometimes twins,” and it 
might rightfully be added, “Yes, sometimes triplets.” 

No matter how much people get stung there seems always to be new 
fish for the sharks that go around trying to live by their wits and get 
from the fellow who works the few dollars he earns. 

Repeatedly, through the columns of our Journal, I have warned our 
people about cashing checks or loaning money to strangers who use the 
name of the International Officers or the International Union. Do not 
loan money to anyone whom you do not know, or cash checks for him. I 
believe it is in Shakespeare’s Hamlet that the following words appear: 
“Be not a borrower or a lender for a loan doth ofttimes lose both itself 
and friend.” 

If an International Officer asks you to cash a check, do not do so 
unless you know him personally. 

About a year ago I warned our people, through the columns of the 
Journal, that there was a scoundrel going around amongst our people 
asking them to cash checks for him, claiming to be an International Or- 
ganizer; he seemed to know the International Officers; all about Chicago 
and many of the local officers, and was up to all the tricks employed by 
individuals in this game. I said at that time that this man had been 
successful in stinging several of our people in the East and I published 
the article for the purpose of protecting our people against scoundrels of 
this kind. It seems, however, by this time to have been forgotten, as we 
learn that the same scoundrel has been operating lately through Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul and has been successful in stinging some of our people 
up there. Of course we know nothing about it until after he has made 
the “touch,” as he keeps moving around from town to town. Undoubtedly 
this individual has worked the same game on other International Unions, 
but I have not heard of any victims outside of those in our organization. 
He presents an organizer’s credential signed by the General President, 
which is, of course, a forgery and the signature is not anything like the 
signature of the General President, but the unsuspecting secretary-treas- 
urer or business agent falls into the trap and is whittled out of sixty, 
seventy or a hundred dollars. 

I am, therefore, again warning our people, everywhere, to not lend 
any money to anyone, or cash a check for anyone unless you know the 
person very well. If an individual such as described above blows into 
your town or city and asks you to cash a check or wants to borrow money, 
get his name, and wire the International Union, at our expense, asking 
if we have such a man in our employment. Send us a brief description 
and any information which may lead to the arrest of this embezzler who 
is traveling through the country robbing the local secretary-treasurers, 
causing them to get in bad financially with the local union. 


OTF 
| HAVE JUST HAD a report from our organizer in Cincinnati and he tells 


me that Local No. 98, Milk Wagon Drivers, Chauffeurs and Dairy Em- 
ployes, of that city, just signed an agreement with an increase in wages 
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for all employes ranging from $2.00 to $4.00 a week, one day off in seven, 
or, in other words, a work-week of six days. Night work has also been 
eliminated during the winter months, so from now until April there will 
be day delivery only in Cincinnati. 

As stated above, the general increase for the drivers and chauffeurs 
averages $2.00 a week; some of the other employes getting a $3.00 and 
$4.00 a week increase. Therefore, when you take the increase into con- 
sideration together with the fact that the men will now have a six-day 
week, surely this should be sufficient proof of the benefits and the good 
that result from organization. 

Our so-called expert philanthropists and charity workers may preach 
and preach, until their tongues fall out, about the wonderful good they 
do, but they never bring about any such results as obtained by the union 
for the toilers in Cincinnati in the milk industry. Some good work may 
be done by the charity organizations that feed the poor, but if men were 
given wages sufficient to compensate them for the work they are doing, 
enabling them to put a little aside for the rainy day, or take care of the 
members of their family when sick, there would be no need for so much 
charity. 

The great work accomplished by our International in Cincinnati, 
and elsewhere, far surpasses the work done by the men who receive the 
praise and flattery of some of the people in this country. 

We, in the Labor Movement, work silently and continuously, doing 
good by helping the toilers better their working conditions; getting them 
more wages, which, in turn, enables them to build better homes and take 
better care of their families. Yet,-in spite of all this, we find branches 
of our government and organizations of American citizens that would 
destroy us. 

Our International feels very proud that through our organization 
we have been able to help our membership get better American living con- 
ditions. 

Too much praise cannot be given Organizer Farrell who is in the 
district representing the International, handling wage scales and improv- 
ing conditions of our members, where the men, as explained above, have 
just secured another agreement with a substantial increase, which of 
course is not too much—as we never reach the end—but we must be pru- 
dent in our desires and aspirations and take the rights of others into con- 
sideration. The International will, however, from time to time, by its 
advice, counsel and financial assistance, keep on building up and improv- 
ing the conditions of our members in Cincinnati. 

Conditions for at least 7,000 men working at our craft in that city 
have been improved over one hundred per cent in ten years and during 
all that time the International Union has not paid out one dollar in strike 
benefits. This is due somewhat to the strength of our organizations 
there, to the fairness of the officers and membership, to the protection of 
the International, and to the tact and resourcefulness of Organizer Far- 
rell. 

I congratulate Local No. 98, its membership and its officers for their 


loyalty to the union and their faithful observance of the laws of the In- 
ternational. 


TTT 


Ir THE OTHER FELLOW is ungrateful and coarse, that is no reason why 
you should follow. Perhaps he did not have your opportunities. Per- 
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haps he has suffered unjustly and did not have the backbone to stand up 
under it as you did; or perhaps he is made from inferior metal or “dross.” 
Give him your advice or pity if you can, but don’t copy him. There is no 
human so low but what he or she can improve themselves. 


ee Fe 
A WORD OF PRAISE or encouragement to those who serve us is very often 
not only our duty but a just appreciation of honest, sincere effort, that 
brings us a golden reward. 

TTT 


T uere ARE APPROXIMATELY sixty-five thousand persons employed by the 
American Railway Express Company. There are only twenty-three thou- 
sand of them organized. This organized membership is divided up into 
at least five different unions that we know of. There may be some union 
that we don’t know anything about. The following are the names of the 
unions in which the twenty-three thousand organized employes hold 
membership : 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, Daniel 
J. Tobin, General President, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Mr. Fitzgerald, President, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Express Employes, Mr. James For- 
rester, President, Washington, D. C. 

Order of Express Workers, Mr. Bollinger, Grand High President, 
Chicago. (This was formerly a company union.) 

The American Railway Express Drivers of Chicago, having in mem- 
bership the Chicago drivers and chauffeurs, Mr. Tansey and Mr. Fitz- 
simmons in charge. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs is the 
only one out of the five organizations that is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and with the great rank and file of trade unionists 
of our country. 

Our books show we have a membership between 8,500 and 9,000 
drivers, chauffeurs and helpers, employed by the American Railway Ex- 
press Company. The remainder of the twenty-three thousand are divided 
up between the other organizations. 

Is it any wonder then that the express drivers cannot get anywhere 
on their working conditions, or, at least, get along as fast as the other 
organized teamsters and chauffeurs throughout the country? 

It is true that the wages of express drivers, in many cities, compare 
favorably with the wages paid other drivers and chauffeurs. However, 
in the old days the wages and working conditions of the express drivers 
were better than the wages received by the average driver and chauffeur, 
but, today, they are far below many branches of our craft in most of the 
large cities, especially the wages received by Bakery Wagon Drivers, Milk 
Wagon Drivers, Laundry Drivers and many of the truck drivers’ unions. 
In the old days that are past, it was considered a first-class job to drive 
an express wagon. Today, with the company’s stop-watch system, the 
pulling off of the helpers—in many instances doubling the work of the 
driver—it is about as rotten a job as an individual chauffeur and driver 
could work at. 

The answer to this situation is clear. If there was but one organi- 
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zation of drivers, chauffeurs and helpers and one union of inside men 
called clerks, freight handlers and porters, those men could get conditions 
far ahead of what they have today. 

This is written not in any spirit of animosity or with any ill-feeling 
but for the purpose of endeavoring to wake up the men engaged at this 
industry that they may better the conditions under which they are work- 
ing and help their families and those who come after them. 

Union drivers and chauffeurs kindly take notice of this article and 
speak a word of advice to the men in this employment. 


TOF F 


T HE FRANKLIN CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION takes exception to 
that part of the Editorial appearing in our November issue referring to 
them, the subject matter of which dealt with co-operative institutions. 
They deny that they are not as friendly to our union and the labor move- 
ment, in general, now as they ever were. They also deny the state- 
ment that the majority of their stock is not owned by individuals holding 
membership in bona fide trade unions and, in general, take exception to 
the reference made to them. 

They ask for a retraction of the statements and request that an in- 
vestigation be made. 

Our International publication has no intention of retracting any 
statement made until after an investigation of the entire institution, its 
profits, methods, stockholders, etc., has been made and if any misstate- 
ments or injustice has been done by the reference made to this concern 
in the previous article, correction will be made. In other words, we in- 
tend that justice shall prevail and that the truth shall be told because our 
only aim is to do that which is right and fair to all. , 


i 


T ue ELECTION IS OVER and by this time we have had an opportunity to 
digest the result. Apparently there was not very much encouragement 
for the Republican Party. However, that party still holds a majority in 
Congress. The result in the Senate chamber will be that the Republicans 
will have about two majority, that is, providing the three or four inde- 
pendent Republicans, such as LaFollette, will vote with that party and 
provided also that they do not attempt to unseat either Frank Smith, 
senator-elect from Illinois, or Mr. Vare, senator-elect from Pennsylvania. 
If those two are unseated the Democrats will have a majority; at least, 
they will have sufficient votes to tie the Senate. But the Senate cannot 
enact any legislation without the consent of Congress and the Republican 
Party has Congress, leaving the situation such that there is not any chance 
for either side enacting very much of either progressive or non-progres- 
sive legislation within the next two years. It will be a case of politics all 
the way through. 

The result of the election, however, proves that the power or popu- 
larity of the President, in Massachusetts, did not amount to much because 
the Democratic candidate, David I. Walsh, won out in a state that is 
normally Republican by two hundred thousand, defeating his opponent, 
Mr. Butler, by fifty-six thousand votes, although Mr. Butler was the only 
candidate for office in whom President Coolidge personally interested him- 
self by appealing to the voters of Massachusetts to elect him. 
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Those of us who know anything about politics in Massachusetts 
could very easily see beforehand that Butler had a very slight chance 
of winning. He is a large textile manufacturer and in his mills one or two 
reductions in wages obtained within the last year; also they are strictly 
non-union mills. Massachusetts has working in its mills a great many 
French Canadians, many of them Republicans and voting the Republican 
ticket. They are not organized, in many instances, but their sympathies 
are with the organized labor movement and the demoralization of indus- 
try in Massachusetts had a great deal to do with the defeat of Mr. Butler; 
so all of the Presidents we ever had could hardly elect Butler. In addi- 
tion to this, he was running against perhaps one of the most popular 
candidates the Democrats ever put forth in Massachusetts, Mr. Walsh, 
whose record in favor of Labor in the Senate has never been doubted. 
He did, however, vote against the Treaty of the League of Nations be- 
cause of the fact that the people of Massachusetts did not believe in it. 
Walsh, however, demonstrated a great deal of courage by leading the 
fight of the minority for the Child Labor Bill in the United States Senate 
in defiance of many of the leading clergymen and all of the manufacturers 
of Massachusetts. The one thing demonstrated in the election was that 
the appeal of President Coolidge amounted to nothing. 


It is safe to say now, from political observations throughout the 
country, that Calvin Coolidge will not be considered for nomination by 
the Republican Party in 1928. However, anything is liable to happen 
in the political arena at any time. I am speaking now from present 
indications and conditions as they appear to me throughout the country 
today. 

The Republican Party is not lacking leadership, and although there 
is some disgruntled feeling within the party it has plenty of leaders. The 
two men who will stand out most prominently for the Republican nomina- 
tion at the next convention will be Secretary Hoover, a careful, deep- 
thinking strategist of world-experience, who has always made good in 
every office he has held and in every mission to which he was appointed 
by the several administrations, both Republican and Democratic. Next 
will be Frank Lowden, ex-Governor of Illinois, who in the last convention 
of the Republican Party refused the job they gave Dawes as Vice-Presi- 
dent. He was one of the greatest governors Illinois ever had and he has 
the backing of the disgruntled, dissatisfied farmers of the country. Both 
of those men are immensely wealthy in their own right and are connected 
with very wealthy, powerful interests, Lowden, especially, being affiliated 
with the Harvester Trust people. There are several others I could men- 
tion, but those are the outstanding prospects judging from appearances 
here in the Middle West and in the East and from the talk around 
Washington. 

The Democrats, too, have leaders. Al Smith, Governor of New York, 
demonstrated to the people of the country that he was the most popular, 
fearless, business-like governor that New York has had in the past fifty 
years. New York State, normally Republican, elected to the office of 
governor for the fourth time, Al Smith, a Democrat, and Smith pulled 
across with him another great friend of Labor, Judge Wagner of the 
Supreme Court of New York, who was elected to the United States 
Senate, defeating Mr. Wadsworth, one of the most popular of the strong 
forces of the Coolidge administration. 

What will this lead the Democrats to in their convention? The way 
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things are shaping up now the indications are that there will be a repeti- 


tion of the demoralization that prevailed in the convention in New York 
in 1924. 


It looks as though McAdoo is going to be a candidate; also Al Smith, 
and the party is about evenly divided between the two. Both of these 
men are friends of Labor. McAdoo, when Secretary of the Treasury and 
Director-General of Railroads, did everything within his power for 
Labor. Al Smith, as Governor of New York, has been as fair to Labor 
as it is possible for a man in his position to be. 


For the last two years several attempts have been made by Demo- 
crats of national reputation, men who are unselfish, to try and cement 
the breach in the Democratic Party, and I am informed by the best 
authority, that all efforts have failed, so it looks as though there will be 
repetition of what transpired at the previous convention, with plenty of 
mud and then a compromise weakling nominated. 


If that is the case the Republicans can sit back and laugh and they 
will not have any trouble in electing their candidate. The Republicans 
need not spend a dollar nor do they need to worry as to the qualities of 
their man, if the conditions in the next convention of the Democrats are 
the same as obtained in their last one. 


It seems rather strange that when great leaders have an oppor- 
tunity to bring about victory for their party they will not exercise 
sufficient brains to heal up their difference, but this seems to be the con- 
dition obtaining in every branch of society. In all ages, men have been 
known, because of spite or jealousy, or a desire to rule, to split their 
party and do everything in their power to create trouble and keep it 
brewing, rather than think of the good they might do by serving the 
multitude they should serve. 

Once in a while when a condition of this kind arises in the Labor 
Movement through some serious misunderstandings between labor 
officials and labor organizations, it is pointed out by the great captains 
of industry and those supposedly great political statesmen that we should 
for the benefit of our people, set aside our differences and not waste our 
energies disagreeing amongst ourselves. They cannot understand why 
the bricklayers and plasterers should sometimes have a dispute and stop 
work on a building. Although, owing to the revolution in industry in 
recent years, there may be good reasons for organizations having dis- 
putes, there seems to be no reason whatever why great men with well- 
trained minds, leaders in political parties, who have little to lose if they 
join in presenting a united front, why they should disagree to the extent 
that they destroy all chances for success. 

In so far as Labor is concerned it will watch the political situation 
in Washington. It will watch both conventions when they take place and 
if they nominate candidates on platforms ‘such as they gave us in 1924, 
Labor will have to do the best it can to select the candidate who pledges 
himself to support Labor, whether that candidate is successful at the 
polls or not. 


There is not much difference between some of the Republicans and 
some of the Democrats, who are in Congress, as some of the most nar- 
row-minded men in the United States Senate are some of the Southern 
Democrats. I would rather trust, and I have more confidence in an 
Eastern Republican than I have in some of the Democratic Senators who 
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come from states where the trade union movement is crushed and beaten 
and driven backward continuously. 

The country, however, seems to be fairly prosperous and whatever 
party may be in power will not have much to do with future prosperity. 
International relations properly handled and diplomatically taken care 
of may have something to do towards using up the surplus of our manu- 
facturers. Political strategists may be helpful, or they may blunder, but 
in the main this country is going to go on just the same because, after all, 
the greatest minds in our country are not those who hold political office. 
The greatest constructive minds of the nation are engaged in the produc- 
tion fields where strategy, labor, industry and foresight are required and 
where each man wins or loses through the service he gives his employ- 
ment, thereby serving his country. 


TTF 


’ 

C anapa will for the first time in its history have its own representa- 
tive in Washington. Well done, Canada. You told them over there you 
were not a baby any longer, you could speak for yourself. 

Ireland has had its own man in Washington since they established 
the Free State. 

It looks like more independence was creeping into the English 
Colonies. 

South Africa and India may soon follow. 

Is England slipping, or is it due to the more liberal ideas creeping 
into the English mind? We believe the latter is the answer, and we fur- 


ther believe it is due to the new thought engendered by the Labor Party 
of England. 


OFF 


Ws: RECENTLY REVOKED the charter of Local Union No. 809, City Em- 
ployes, Sanitary Drivers, Chauffeurs and Helpers of New York City, 
because of their action in refusing to carry out the constitution and laws 
of the International. 

This local union, as near as we could find out, did not keep any 
books. At any rate, Auditor Meyer reports that he could not find any 
books, any accounting of the moneys collected and that there was not any 
head or tail to their system. 

A couple of petty politicians had control of the local union and 
seemed to use it for political purposes more than for an advancement of 
the conditions of the membership; although they wanted to have the name 
of being affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, without be- 
lieving in the principles or purposes of the trade union movement. 

Some time ago the Joint Council of New York City made a recom- 
mendation that the charter be revoked. The International Office made 
an investigation before carrying out the request of the council and was 
finally convinced that the local was not complying with our laws; on the 
contrary, was doing things that were distinctly against the laws of our 
organization. 

The International Union does not desire to hold in affiliation any local 
that does not comply with its contract with the International, which is, 
that the laws and constitution of the International Union shall be ob- 
served and carried out to the letter by all locals. 
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A Glimpse of the Impressions Made Upon Me 
While Traveling Through Europe 


(Continued from last month) 


H ERE WE ARE in Florence! This is a beautiful, old-fashioned Italian 
city. The inhabitants here make you feel at home and everyone in the 
hotel is quite courteous and very friendly. Today we visited the home of 
Dante, many galleries and several old churches. After driving through 
the city and parkways and in the evening doing a little shopping, we left 
next day for Venice. 

Again, on reaching the railroad station we suffered the same incon- 
venience of having our baggage examined. Finally we secured a porter 
and asked for a taxicab. We were told by the porter that there was no 
such thing as a taxicab in that city and we were placed in a boat or 
gondola. There were several other passengers and we were advised that 
our baggage would follow. 

There is not a taxicab or vehicle on wheels of any kind in the city 
of Venice, as passengers, baggage, freight and foodstuffs are brought in 
and out by boats through their canal system. 

If you are not in a hurry—and no one should be in a hurry when 
visiting this beautiful, old-fashioned city—this viewing the scenery by 
boat is quite interesting and amusing. The progress of the gondola is 
very slow as it moves up and down until finally you come in full view of 
the Bay of Venice, when you are impressed with the beauty of the archi- 
tecture of the old buildings, churches and former palaces, at length arriv- 
ing at the Hotel Royal Danieli. 

Each hotel has its own private wharf or docking place. There is 
absolutely no noise of any kind with the exception of the slow paddling 
of the gondoliers, and the method by which they find their way through 
the different canals, that take the place of streets and alleyways, is, to say 
the least, very amusing. 

Each gondola measures above fifty feet and as they approach the 
bend and are about to turn into another canal they shout out something in 
the Italian language giving warning that they are approaching from the 
other side. There are never any accidents, but once in a while there is an 
argument between the men steering the boats, similar to the dispute or 
argument which takes place between drivers of vehicles, as to which one 
has the right-of-way. 

Of course, visitors who go to Venice usually go there for a rest and 
to amuse themselves, so there is no need for hurry, consequently any one 
of an impatient nature might just as well get over his impatience, or else 
he will suffer, as there is no such thing as getting anywhere at any par- 
ticular time. 

The Venetians are somewhat of a different class of Italians from 
those in Southern Italy and in Rome. As referred to in our previous issue, 
before 1870 there were several different provinces, each province under a 
separate government, when Garibaldi led an army and merged the 
provinces into one kingdom, or under one government. This was neces- 
sary and something that had to happen, otherwise Italy would have been 
torn asunder through its separate governments, each with its independent 
ruler functioning, thereby causing disputes as to taxes, boundaries, etc. 
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It was at this time that the papal authority, or the right of the Pope to 
govern the people politically or from a secular standpoint, was displaced. 
Rome was merged into the one country, or government, as were the other 
provinces of Sicily, Venice, Milan, and the several others. After this 
took place Catholic clergy often referred to the fact that the Pope was 
made a prisoner in Rome, because of his former governing powers and 
territorial possessions having been taken away, but the truth of the mat- 
ter is all of the provinces, or separate governments of Italy, were merged 
into one and the Pope, as stated before, made himself, from then until 
now, a voluntary prisoner within the Vatican. As previously stated, in 
so far as there being any such thing as bitterness against papal authority, 
from a religious standpoint, or against the Pope himself, as a man, there 
is absolutely no such thing. He is held in great reverence and respect, 
is at liberty to go where he pleases and move about as he pleases, the 
same as any other individual in Italy. However, because of the dignity of 
his office and the high position he holds, this is impossible and unthought 
of, but, under the laws of Italy, there are no restrictions on the liberty of 
the Pope, and I have heard it stated that Mussolini is absolutely in 
accord with the church of Rome. 

The Venetians, in their industry, differ from the people of Southern 
Italy, as their chief industry is lace making and the lace made there is 
supposed to be the finest- made in any part of the world. I visited the 
lace factories and observed the girls and women at their work. They 
receive very low wages for this delicate, strenuous, eye-straining work. 
The average wage paid competent lace makers, as all of the work is done 
by hand, is less than 50 cents a day. High-grade lace in Venice is much 
more expensive than are the grades which may be purchased in Sorrento 
and other parts of Italy. Due to the beauty of the pattern and the high 
quality of the work in Venetian lace, it brings a higher price on the 
market than any other kind. 

The duty on lace coming into the United States is 100 per cent 
except when a passenger is returning to this country he is allowed to 
bring in one hundred dollars worth of materials purchased abroad (this 
would not include diamonds or high-grade jewelry), allowed only on the 
understanding that the materials are not for sale. So, if two persons 
were returning they would be allowed two hundred dollars worth of goods 
purchased in foreign countries under the laws governing our customs 
department, and value based on wholesale price. 

The conditions surrounding the workers in the shops which I visited 
were, from a sanitary standpoint, fairly good, the shops being pretty well 
modernized, with cleanliness prevailing, but the long day of ten, eleven 
and twelve hours and the low wages paid made one ask the question, 
“How in the name of common sense can they exist on the wages they 
receive?” Part answer is, three or four in every family work. 

I have been told that the eye strain from the close, fine needle work 
necessary in making this lace forces most of the workers to give up this 
employment by the time they have reached the age of thirty, and many 
before that age. You will also find that the people of Italy, as in many 
other countries, are very slow to adopt our modern system of having the 
eyes examined. Very few people there wear glasses, but nearly every other 
person you meet needs glasses. Their optical advancement is very slow 
and you will find a prejudice in European countries against the wearing 
of glasses such as obtained in our country thirty years ago, with the 
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result that it is not at all unusual to find the people with their faces stuck 
up against the newspaper when trying to read, which of course shows 
their need for glasses. The same is true of children in their schools. I do 
not know of any other country, except our own, where the eyes of the 
children in the schools are looked after. This country is far ahead of 
European countries when it comes to taking care of the eyes and examin- 
ing the teeth and inspecting the general health of school children. Many 
a child in European countries is not getting an education, not that the 
child hasn’t a brain, but simply because the people do not understand the 
necessity of having the eyes examined. Where a child is not obtaining 
an education and attending school, it is due either to poor sight, mal- 
nutrition or ignorance in regard to his general health which keeps him 
behind his class at school. 

I left Venice, catching a midnight train for Genoa. It was rather 
weird moving through the dark waters of the canals at eleven o’clock 
at night. During the day when the sun was shining it was not so bad, but 
it was rather unpleasant, as well as somewhat lonesome, at night time. 
I will take the taxicab, such as we have in our country, any time in pref- 
erence to the gondola when I want to make a train or go to a hotel. 

We reached Genoa the next day. Here is located the home of Christo- 
pher Columbus. It is to be found in the old, poverty-stricken, wornout, 
bedraggled part of the city, somewhat similar to the poor Italian districts 
of Boston, Chicago and New York. The house is a two-story building, 
which, apparently, is not kept in very good repair. The man who dis- 
covered our country is not one-half as prominent either in the history, 
or the minds, of the people of Italy, as is Caruso or Valentino, although 
Columbus, in discovering America, did more for civilization, and es- 
pecially for Italy, than any other man that Italy ever produced. 

There are many things to be seen in Genoa, but, generally speaking, it 
is like most seaport towns. It is one of the largest ports in Italy, it being 
the destination of all American steamers after calling at Naples. This 
city, however, has something quite out of the ordinary. That is, it has 
one of the strangest and most beautiful cemeteries to be found in any 
part of the world. Along one side of this cemetery there is a line of 
statues, cut from white marble, which is the most impressive thing I have 
ever seen. The rich have a long aisle, or space, on this side, the size of 
the space depending on the amount of money paid by the individual, and 
these tombs are somewhat similar to our vault, except that on the out- 
side of those in this cemetery there is cut, from white marble, a statue, 
an exact representation of the man or woman buried or entombed within, 
the work of the sculptor being an exact duplication of the person as he 
appeared in life. One of the statues was that of a mother who had died 
leaving two or three children, the sculptor placing around the bier of the 
dead mother the faces of the little children she had left. Another showed 
a mother bent in prayer over the body of her soldier boy, killed in war, 
the blood trickling down his face from a shell wound on his forehead. 
There are hundreds of pieces of statuary, such as I have endeavored to 
describe, representing the deceased as he last appeared. 

To the ordinary man in every-day life, cemeteries are not usually 
very attractive places, but I never saw anything as wonderful as the 
cemetery in Genoa. 

Of course the expense of this marble work and the wages paid 
sculptors in Italy are not as high as they are in America, but the work in 
that cemetery must have cost millions of dollars, yet it is impossible for 
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me to convey to you the beauty of this work and the impression created 
on my mind as I passed down this aisle of statuary. In the center of the 
cemetery is a space where the bodies are buried in the ground, and I was 
told by the guide that this is where the very poor are buried, but after 
two years they lose their right to the grave and the old corpse is dug up, 
the bones burned, and the grave made ready for some one else. This 
applies to the people who are too poor to buy lots outright—and there 
were many of them—but even up to the very last day before the bones of 
their loved ones are taken away, those left behind visit the cemetery 
once or twice a week and place flowers on the graves. 

I have never witnessed in any part of this country, nor can it be 
outdone in any part of the world, the affection of the Italian people for 
their loved ones who have passed away. 


Genoa, being a seaport town, one may see around the wharfs and 
docks the same old, tough characters as are to be seen every day in our 
own seaport cities. A great amount of freight was stacked on the wharfs, 
as much of the exports of Italy are shipped to Genoa as it is the most 
northern outlet on the Mediterranean. It looked like a very busy place. 
There seemed to be a great deal of hustle and bustle and many of the 
shops and stores are quite modern, and of course there are many visitors 
in the city because thousands of people embark from this port for coun- 
tries across the sea. 

Next morning we left by private automobile, along the Italian and 
French Riviera, over the famous upper Cornish road. through Mentone, 
arriving at the Hotel Negresco in Nice about six o’clock in the evening. 
Nice is in the Southern part of France, just across the Italian line. It is 
one of the most beautiful winter resorts in all of Europe. 

It is now April 8th, and although I had seen from the papers where 
the weather in the middle western and eastern states in America was 
quite cold and stormy, the sun was so warm in Nice that men dressed 
as they do in the middle of summer in Atlantic City, that is, wearing 
white flannel trousers, light silk coats and soft collars. It is intensely 
warm during the middle of the day throughout the entire winter, unless 
something unusual happens, as it does every once in a while everywhere. 
They do not know anything about snow in this part of the world except 
to see it at a distance on the mountain tops. There is plenty of bathing 
all winter long. The hotels are beautiful, most of them modern and 
patronized by Americans, and as is the case at every summer and winter 
resort, the prices are at least 30 per cent higher than they are in the 
cities where the people do not congregate for vacations. Italian and 
French are spoken by nearly every one living in Nice. French money is 
in vogue and while they accept Italian money they would much prefer 
that you did not offer it, although the |talian lira was at that time, and is 
now, much more stable than the Frencii franc. 

There are many beautiful drives in Nice out around the mountains, 
all of which were interesting and inspiring. With only hills and moun- 
tains in this part of Southern France and Northern Italy it is wonderful 
to see how the Italian peasants work on the mountain sides, which are 
almost too steep for a person to walk up, cultivating and raising sufficient 
food with which to feed their families. Goats and mountain sheep graze 
on the mountains. The goat is very popular in this part of the country, 
as goat’s milk is considered an absolute life-saver of the young children. 
It is also used by the peasants who drink coffee, but most people drink 
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wine, a cheap grade of wine which they make themselves in the fall of 
the year and store away until the next year. Those who are rich, or a 
little better off, usually use wine that is three years old, making a fresh 
supply each year for storage. 

_ We next visited Monte Carlo, which is only about twelve miles from 
Nice. The principality of Monaco is about twenty miles in diameter, 
lying between the Italian and French borders. The Prince of Monaco, 
who is supposed to be of royal descent, governs this small kingdom. Here 
you will find men and women from nearly every country in the world; 
some are members of the nobility and others just human wrecks because 
of their deep craving for the gambling tables. Of course, one must visit 
Monte Carlo, not because there is anything worth while seeing there but 
simply because of its reputation as being the greatest gambling center 
in the world, so I put up there for a day or two. I learned that every- 
thing in Monte Carlo is exempt from tax. They do not have any income 
tax, no tax on property of any kind, no tax for police protection or for 
the maintenance of their small soldiery—everything being paid from the 
rake-off from the gambling houses, which are run by the government. 


I visited the gambling Casino, and it is the first gambling house that 
I ever heard of where they charged an admission. The ordinary gambling 
houses in Europe and America employ scouts to go around to the hotels 
to induce people to visit their gambling houses. It is different in Monte 
Carlo, as one is not admitted unless he pays to enter. This is for the 
purpose of keeping out the riff-raff as well as for the purpose of obtaining 
revenue. If you wish to enter any of the inside rooms you pay ten francs 
—a franc then was worth about four cents. If you wish to go through 
the whole house and visit the gambling rooms of this great casino you 
are charged twenty-five francs each, but before they take your money the 
custodian, or inspector, at the door looks you over very carefully. They 
want you to be identified by some person, but if you do not know anyone, 
then your passport is sufficient, for they know that the United States 
government will not issue a passport without being very careful to see 
who it is gets one, so the authorities at the gambling casino accept your 
passport—which usually contains your picture—as a guarantee that you 
are all right. It was the custom, to within a year or two ago, that any 
one visiting the casino had to appear in evening clothes. This custom 
still prevails to some extent and about ninety per cent of the patrons 
were dressed in evening clothes, although it is not compulsory now. 


I went there for the experience; to see the sights and witness the 
gambling. All my life I had heard a great deal, as you no doubt have, 
about this place, but I was much disappointed in it. Two games only were 
played—baccarat and roulette. There were ten or twelve tables in each 
room. The nobility and higher-ups are usually bunched together in one 
of the inside rooms, where thousands of francs exchange hands. The 
chance for winning at the roulette tables, which are patronized mostly, 
is 1 to 37. You can understand then how much chance one has of break- 
ing the bank, or of becoming rich. Once in a while you may read about 
someone at Monte Carlo breaking the bank, and you may get the impres- 
sion that someone has cleaned out the house. This is absolutely wrong, 
as there is no such thing as breaking the institution at Monte Carlo— 
which is supported and maintained by the government, and which is 
guaranteed by every piece of property within the principality. What 
does happen, however, is that each employe in charge of a table is given 
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a certain sum of money to run that table. For instance, the man in charge 
of the high-stake table may be given one or two hundred thousand francs, 
that is, he is allowed to lose that much, but no more. It very seldom hap- 
vens that any one wins this amount, but if it should happen and through 
a streak of bad luck the table should lose the amount given to run it, 
then the croupier closes up that table for the night, while a hundred 
other tables may be running and the fellow fortunate enough in winning 
from the table just closed may proceed to one of the other tables and 
continue to gamble. This is what is known as breaking the bank at 
Monte Carlo. When I was there early in April, the casino or gambling 
house was forty million francs ahead of where they were the same time 
the previous year. It was the biggest year they ever had. I gambled a 
little just for the experience. I could not talk French, but all I had to do 
was to go to the office, buy my checks, place whatever I desired on a 
number and if I won the attendant pushed over the winnings to me. One 
could then cash in or continue to play. I might say I was lucky on both 
evenings that I gambled and I left Monte Carlo about 400 francs ahead, 
or a little less than $16.00 in our money. Inside the casino there are two 
large bars, usually well patronized, at which one may find all kinds of 
beer, ale, whisky and wine, sold at reasonable prices. I went in to take 
a look around the place and it was indeed pitiful to see the expression 
on the faces of some of the men and women who had perhaps lost every 
cent they had in the world and were then endeavoring to console them- 
selves with liquor. There is no pawn shop there but there is a private 
office where you may put up your diamonds or any other valuables you 
may have and, providing you are a person whom they believe to be honest, 
they will give you a loan on same. The busy season is usually from 
November to May but the peak of the season is from January 1st up to 
March 15th. 

The Prince of Monaco receives a salary equal to about one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, also a palace, servants and a yacht, all of which 
comes out of the earnings, or rake-off of the gambling houses. Everything 
is on the square in the gambling casino; no stealing, cheating or crooked 
work allowed and, where known, men of this character are not allowed to 
enter. 

As I said before, the chance of the government winning is 37 to 1 
against you. The government owns all of the buildings, consequently no 
rents are collected. The cost of the help is not so great, because living 
is not so high—the government watches everything—besides most of 
those working in and around the casino are old wrecks who, years ago, 
lost everything they had at the gambling tables. 

It is indeed pitiable and depressing to witness some of the scenes 
and while happiness and laughter seemingly prevailed all around the 
place, it is told by some of those who go there year after year, that 
there are at least two or three suicides each week. However, little pub- 
licity is given such affairs, there being a very strict censor on all news 
of this kind in order that it may not get outside the principality. 

I left there fully convinced that the human race must have some 
outlet for its excess energy and that one of the traits of human nature 
is to gamble, else men and women would not continue to go there year 
after year and spend their year’s earnings, or perhaps alli they have— 
as many of them do—except with the hope and desire to win in a game 
where there is very little chance of winning. 

It is certainly a blessing that all men and women are not cursed 
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with this vice or disease of gambling, although there is a large percentage 


of the human race afflicted with this passion, one way or another. 


But, 


of all the gambling chances taken by men in this life, there are none 
where the chance of winning is smaller than at the gambling houses at 


Monte Carlo. 


(To be continued next month) 
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Report of Action on Resolutions 


(Continued from page 2) 


effectively extend its useful experience and 
knowledge gained in our trade union move- 
ment it assisted and encouraged the for- 
mation of the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor, with which we are now affiliated and 
in which we are taking a leading part. 

Our advice, assistance and good will have 
been helpful in establishing orderly, united 
and progressive action on the part of labor 
in those countries through the trade union 
movement. Heretofore, discord, encour- 
aged by the ruling powers. held full sway 
which always reacted to the disadvantage 
of labor’s interests, rights and welfare. 
Our attitude has always been one of toler- 
ance and helpful assistance. In so doing 
we have adhered to principles of self-gov- 
ernment. The labor movements in some 
Latin-American countries are still in their 
formative stage. They need our advice, our 
assistance, our sustaining moral force. 

We note, with especial interest and hearty 
approval that the Executive Council has 
followed without deviation the fundamental 
policy and principles of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor of confining its efforts to 
the inculcation and promotion of the princi- 
ples and philosophy of the constructive 
trade union movement as enumerated and 

racticed by the American Federation of 
sabor through its long period of existence. 

We moreover note with interest and ap- 
proval that the Executive Council has ap- 
proached the situation in Mexico with 
tolerance and in keeping with our own dec- 
laration of the rights and interests of wage 
earners. This declaration and attitude con- 
fines itself to the economic and industrial 
field and relates purely to labor matters, 
without regard to creed, sex or race. Your 
committee is in accord with the Executive 
Council action in not interferring in any 
issue or question not clearly within the 
sphere and scope of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the American Federation of Labor 
as set forth in its report, and briefly out- 
lined and referred to in this report. 

We commend the Executive Council for 
the dignified way in which it has handled 
a delicate and intricate incident in our 
foreign relations with a neighbor to whom 
we have heretofore given our moral sup- 
port. 

In keeping with the foregoing principles 


and in the interests of all concerned, it is 
recommended the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor be au- 
thorized to inquire into the relationship of 
the Mexican Federation of Labor and the 
Mexican Government for the purpose of 
ascertaining all the facts possible and with 
special reference to the relationship alleged 
to exist between the Mexican Government 
and the Mexican Federation of Labor, for 
the information of the affiliated unions. 

There was considerable discussion 
on the report of the committee. Some 
attempt was made to inject the re- 
ligious question into the discussion. 
This, however, was overwhelmingly 
voted down and after the debate had 
ended, the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention. 


Resolution No. 7, introduced by 
Delegate Don M. Witt, a delegate of 
our local union in Oakland, who rep- 
resented the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, dealt with the Com- 
mission appointed to look into the 
question of Mexican labor crossing 
the line into the United States, on 
which subject a conference was held 
in Washington in August, 1925, be- 
tween the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Mexican Federation of Labor, 
when it was decided that a Commis- 
sion be appointed from both Labor 
organizations, that is, the Mexican 
and American Federations of Labor, 
for the purpose of making an investi- 
gation of this question. 

Delegate Witt spoke at some length 
on this question, explaining the men- 
ace of unskilled Mexican labor in 
California. 

The committee recommended con- 
currence in the resolution. The report 
of the committee was unanimously 
adopted. 
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JE ARE NOT JEALOUS of Queen Marie and the fuss that has been 
made over her in this country, but it seems ridiculous to have the 
American people get into such a frenzy over any individual, whether it 
be royalty or some other branch or representative of society. Years ago 
we disestablished the power and influence of kings in this country, but 
it looks as if there are many in our country at the present time who would 
like to get back into the old system of trailing along behind the royal 
troupe. The Governor of California is not much good for Labor, but he 
expressed himself more as a real citizen of the United States than did 
any of the other Governors that we know of when he said: “I am not 
extending an invitation to the Queen. If she desires to come here she 
will be treated with the same courtesy and consideration given by our 
State to any law-abiding, respectable citizen from any country.” 


rT rT 


ABOR’S INSURANCE COMPANY will be put into operation around 
the first of January. It has a splendid opportunity for doing a great 
deal of good and rendering substantial benefits to organizations of labor 
that have purchased its stock. It is, however, to be run, like every other 
institution, for business purposes. It all depends upon the management. 
Forceful officers, having the courage of their convictions, will have much 
to do with making it a success. Management in every line of business 
today is the whole secret of the success or failure of any enterprise. This 
is also true of local and international unions. 


vv, 


E GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD will meet in the headquarters 

of the International shortly after New Year’s day, when matters per- 

taining to the International Union and the Labor Movement, in general, 
will be considered. 

The International Officers have submitted during the year, through 
the mails and by wire, many important questions to the members of the 
board for their consideration and action. However, there are subjects 
of a nature pertaining to past and future policies of our International 
Union which need to be discussed face to face in conference. Today, the 
running of an institution such as our International Union requires cool- 
headed, calm and deliberate judgment and consideration. Each year 
brings new problems and new policies. Old policies must sometimes be 
set aside and new provisions made to meet any new situation, or any 
crisis that may arise. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button’and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
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